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HISTORY OF ALL RELIGIONS. 


By Rev. David Benedict, A. M. 








binder, and will be speedily furnished to 
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or divisions, viz. 
1. Church of Rome. 
2. Greek Church and its branches. 
3. Lutheran Chureh. 
4. Church of England and its branclies. 
5, Presbyterians, under 15 divisions. 
6, Independents. 
‘1. Meravians. 
%. ionalists. 
9, Baptists ander 15 divisions, 
orb 
11. Quakers or Friends. 
12, Swedenborgians. 
13, Universalists. 
14, Millenial Church or Shakers. 
From a cursory attention to this work, we 
ae of opinion that it has the decided pre- 


much attention to the subject of his book, and 
that bis information is extensive and his feel- 
ings candid —Ch, Sec. 


Concluding Reflections. 


seg et memes of Religious de- 
ly most will be surpri- 
wdat the seantiness of the foregoing list of 
teligious denominations, and will be much 
disappointed to find that the whole of man- 
kind away be reduced to four general heads 
% Wither views of religion ; and that what 
‘called the Christian world, instead of being 
split ito a thousand sects and parties, as most 

subject have led them to sup- 


Wrens upon the 
pose, May be fairly oem under fourteen 
3 and that ifto those are added 
ne wbdivisions of each head, which are spe- 
‘aly different fromeach other, the whole 
Mumber will not amount to more than fifty. 
he, of England, and the Protest- 
vl Epecopad Church of America; the Gene- 
ae of Scotland and the United 
the Church of Holland, andthe Dutch 
= Charch of this country ; the Cal- 
ed Chon ermany and the German Reform- 
Nae of the United States; the Particu- 
Gapciats eo of England, and the Associated 
+ pe eur Country ; the Methodists on 


the Atlantic, and a number of 
mea thich I have described for the 






conceptions. It is true 
8 and parties not included 
~S Miltments, which have had 








i veariy all the small, 
communities of 
@Xtiact, or else 












, ohn re bandiul, which are fast 
he sets in ws Sblivion.—It is a singular fact, 
“TH, Wo bas of this kind, if fully 
al to reall. cat no kind of personal at- 
+ teeth, and i Writers: whose books 
racting. wel with long details of their 
re caren, of the diferent de 
, with much Christians have 
sfaction % themselves, 
ry hiso with Satisfaction 


This work, which is now in the hands of 


4 , comprises the whole number of 
Christian denominations, undemfourteen heads 


ference to any of the kind, which we have | 
oon 


The following extract from the author’s 
concluding reflections, discovers that he paid | 
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OF THE RELIGIOUS CHRONICLE. | something in others which excites their pity, 


their censure, or disgust ; and more than all 
that, most of them see many things among 
themselves, which they laugh at and con- 
demn. 

The Greeks have their Patriarchs, their 
Chrysostom and Basil, their liturgy of very 
high antiquity, and their very ancient church. 

The Roman Catholics have their Popes 
and Cardinals, their regular Episcopal Apos- 
tolical succession, their long list of: Pre- 
lates and ecclesiastical dignitaries, their Bel- 
larmines and Bossuetts, their Masillons and 
Cambrays, their Xaviers, their Propaganda 
and their Vatican, their Council of Trent, 
their immense establishment and their ancient 
Apostolical church. 

The Lutherans have their Luther and Me- 
lancthon, and a long list of very eminent 
men, and the oldest and largest body of Pro- 
testants, which they delight to denominate 
the Lutheran evangelical church. 

The Church of England has its Gridleys 
and Crammers, its Tilloesons and Leightons ; 
it boasts also of a well organized ecclesiastical 
hierarchy and a most excellent liturgy. 

The Presbyterians have their Calvin and 
their Knox, their Westminster confessions, 
| their learned ministry, and their orthodox 
| church. 
The Independents contemplate with delight 
| the great plainness and simplicity of their ec- 
| clesiastical regimen, the unwearied assiduity 
| of their ministers, and the substantial piety of 

their community ; they have also their Owen 
| and How, their Watts and Doddridge. 

The Congregationalists dwell with delight 
on the piety and eminence of their forefa- 
thers ; their flourishing colleges and semina- 
ries, the learning of their ministry, and the 
religious intelligence of their community. 

The Baptists have their Gill and Gale, 
their scripture mode and their great increase. 

The Methodists delight to dwell upoo the 
names of Wesley and Ashbury and to describe 
the ardent zeal, and growiog numbers of their 
community. 
| The Moravians have their Hernhutt and 
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their Zinzendorf, their patience and persever- 


{ 


ance, their missionary zeal and their great 
success. 

The Quakers dwell with satisfaction upon 
the names of Fox, Barclay and Penn ; upon 
their plainness of speech and dress, their ab- 
horrence of war and bloodshed, and upon the 
Opposition they have met with from the 
world, and the inflexible integrity of their 
members. 

Thé Universalists delight to expatiate on 
their extended views of the mercy of God and 
the rapid spread of their epinions. 

The New Jerusalem church has its Swe 
denborg and his celestial mysteries, their im- 
portant discoveries in theology, and their iati- 
mate acquaintance with the invisible world. 

And the Milennial church has its mother 
Ana, and the new dispensation, its virgin life, 
and its cross bearing religion. ’ 

Other denominations pity the ignorance 
and the idolatrous superstition of the Roman 
Catholics ; while they im return look with 
compassien and disgust on the heresies and 
schisms, the strifes and divisions among the 
different parties of protestants. A Protestant 
thinks with horror on acknowledging the Pope 
as the head of the church ; on the other hand 
a Roman Catholic said to the author—We 
indeed are Episcopalians, but we do not wish 
to be associated with the parliamentary 
church of England, with her worldly head, 
and her secularised hierarchy. 

Other denominations pity the cold inconve- 
nient submersion of the Baptists ; while the 
Baptists in their turn censure and reject what 
they consider the insufficient modes of 
others. 

The Methodists cannot endure the cold, 
heartless and unaffected religion of neigh- 
bours ; while others as severely blame the 
irregular aud intemperate sallies of their zeal. 

The Quakers condemn with great severity 
the pomp and parade, the fashions and cere- 
monies of the rest of the world; while the 
plainness and preciseness, the stiff and un- 
bending adherence to their own peculiar 
forms and opinions, are equally offensive to 


3. The similarity among different denomi- 
nations.— With nearly all the denominations 





| in our country, I have formed ap intimate ac- 
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quaintance ; I have been with them in pub- 
lic and iv private, | have united with them in 
their family devotions and in their public wor- 
ship, and have been struck with thesimilarity 
which is every where to be observed among 
them; in their vestments, their habitations, 
their persons and religion. They are nourish- 
ed by the same kind of natural aliment, and 
the same gospel is their spiritual food; they 
have the same Bible for their guide, they look 
to the same spirit to enlighten them, they 
trust for salvation ia the same Redeemer, they 
believe in the same Jehovah, and amoung 
them all is a redeemed people who now con- 
stitute the church, the body of Christ, who 
willere long arrive to those happy realms 
where no difference of denomination shail be 
known, where no prejudice or party shall 
prevent the harmony and fellowship of the 
saints, where no hard bearing iaterdicts esta- 
blished in mistake, and nourished by tradi- 
tion, shall thwart or enfeeble or destroy the 
tenderest sympathies of Christian piety and 
brotherly affection among the members of the 
same spiritual body, and the heirs of the same 


| heavenly inheritance. 


Such is the sameness among Christians, 
that it is often difficult in passing among them 
promiscuously, to remember to what denomi- 
nations they belong; thisis remarkably the 
case with respect to the Independents. Pres- 
byterians, Congregationalists and Baptists, 
and more especially among the different class- 
es of Presbyterians, most of all, among tliose 
of Scottish descent.—And although we have 
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hibited, it will have, in some degree, asym- 
pathetic effect upon these who witness it.— 
Let an individual enter the chamber of ady- 
ing man, surrounded by his weeping friends 
and relatives, and, though a perfect stranger 
to all, he. will be immediately sensible of 
this sympathetic power ; and, almost with- 
out knowing why, tears will bedew his 
cheeks. Leta coward be placed in the 
ranks, surrounded by brave men, who des- 
pise danger, talk lightly of exposure, and 
breathe earnestly for the battle, soon will he 
find his breast shrobbing with sensations like 
to theirs.—But in both these cases, there is 
a wide difference between the grief and the 
martial enthusiasm of the individuals men- 
tioned, and those by whom they were sur- 
rounded. 

Now, just as is the case with these, so is 
it with some during the progress of a work 
of grace. 

It is moreover sometimes the case with 
those who are actually the genuine subjects 
of a revival of religion, that, for atime, they 
exhibit a degree of unbecoming and injuri- 
ous. extravagance. Nor will this appear 
extraordinary to any one who attentively 
considers the constitution of human nature ; 
nor will it be urged as a legitimaie and rea- 
sonable objection to revivals. The first 
clear view aman obtains of his sinful and 
perishing condition, before he is blessed 
with a comfortable hope of salvation through 
Christ, is enough to awaken the most alarm- 
ing apprehensions, and fill the soul with the 


to lament the present divided state of the | most awful terrors ;—and when there is no 
| sufficient counter-influence to ac’ as a re- 
feeling and interests; more knowledge of | straint, there will be at times the breakings- 
| forth of powertul feeling, to a degree which 


Christian world, yet there is more union of 


each others affairs; more sympathies for 
each otkers trials and afflictions ; and mere 
satisfaction in each others prosperity and 


happiness, than is generally supposed, or than | 


the author was aware of, till he went among 
the different denominations, and learnt from | 
actual observation these interesting facts. 
While many indeed are narrow and bigoted, | 
and shut up in the shell of their own party, | 
many others are apen and liberal in their feel- 
ings, and are willing to renounce their casts 
of denominations as far as it can be consist- 
ently dene. And the more Christians become 
acquainted with each other, and the more 
they see of the world, the more this disposi- 
tion prevails. They find no difficulty in be- 
ing established in their own principles, and 
still maintaining a friendly intercourse with 
others. 

While the members of some of the great 
national churches and ecclesiastical establish- 
ments, like haughty Jords, look down with 
denominational pride and bigoted hauteur 
upon small and despised communities, others 
again like the generous and noble hearted 
among the rich and great, make much more 
accouut of the small and scanty possessions 
of their neighbours than they themselves sup- 
pose. Ihave often been surprised to hear 
Catholics and Charchmen converse with se 
much knowledge on the concerns of the mi- 
nor sects, and manifest such an interest in 
those small operations, which the parties 
themselves supposed were scarcely known 
beyond the bounds of their owa circumscribed 
communities. 





From the W. T, Repertory. 
ON REVIVALS OF RELIGION. 


Erroneous and most pernicious ideas are 
frequently entertained regarding revivals of 
religion, and excite much unreasonable pre. 
judice against them. To many, their very 
name is a bug-bear. Not having witnessed 
a genuine work of grace, when the Spirit is 
largely poured out upon a people, many 
vaioly imagine that it is altogether the work - 
ings of an overheated imagination. Or, 
perhaps, having seen or heard of wild ex- 
cesses of feeling, or extravagance of cen- 
duct in some, during a period of strong reli- 
gious excitement, they consider the whole 
senseless fanaticism.—But these excesses 
ne enlightened Christian ever pretended to 
approve.—He mourns over them, because 
they often lead to self-deception, and afford 
a handle te the enemies of the truth against 
the work of God’s power. Yet, from the 
very nature and constitution of the human 
mind, they cannet always be avoided. 
Wherever strong feeling of any kind is ex- 





no sober Christian can approve.—T he first 
revelation, too, of the free grace of God, 
in Jesus Christ, te the convicted sinner 


| groaning under the burden of his offences, 


and shuddering at the thoughts of divine 
wrath, will often create within him so rap- 
turous ajoy, that its overflowings, if not di- 
rected and restrained by much Christian 
wisdom, will lead to mischievous excesses. 

But these things are a part of the condi- 
tion ofhumanity. So weak and frail, so ig- 
norant and imprudent are men, that they of- 
ten cause their good to be evil spoken of. 

A revival of religion is no delusion. It 
has nothing in it of absurdity, superstition, 
or fanaticism. It is the wonderful manifes- 


tation of the power and grace of Jehovah, | 


in effecting, in a short period of time, what 
is more usually a slow and gradual work. 
When a revival commences, it is often on a | 
small scale. ‘The rain, which is atterwards 


sent in such abundant and refreshing show- | 


ers, descends at first ina few scattered drops. 
Some two or three individuals of the disci- 

les of Christ, are generally first visited. 
Che Spirit works in their hearts a deeper 
concern both for themselves and for all 
about them. They behold how the beauty 
of Zion is faded, and their souls are filled 
with sorrow. The barrenness of God’s 
vineyard, and a sense of their owa past un- 
fruitfulness, makes them long for a general 
out pouring of the Spirit’s influences. For 
this they lift theirearnest cry to God. 

At length, they behold the power of the 
Spirit exercised in melting into subjection 
the hearts of some of the rebellious. Sin- 
ners begin to be pierced with the arrow of 
divine conviction, and to cry, ‘‘ what shall 
we do to be saved?” The slumbering dis- 
ciples of Christ are aroused from their tor- 
por. The rains of divine grace now de- 
scend in copious showers. Multitudes are 
rendered anxious concerning their never- 
dying souls. They wonder they never be- 
fore had such a sense of their value. They 
are astonished at themselves that they 
should hitherto have been so careless about 
eternity. 

To possess the title of children of God, 
and fellow-heirs with Christ,—this is their 
highest ambition. To be employed in the 
cause of the gospel, this they count their 
richesthoneur. Once they were devoted 
to obyects of worldly pleasure or ambition : 
new they desire nothing so much as to make 
their peace with God, to be reconciled to 
him through the blood of his Son, to obtain 
some token of his pardoning mercy. 


the galling bondage of sin, and to become 
possessed of the glorious liberty of the chil- 
dren of God.—Nor isit in vain. That ce- 
lestial grace which has led them to seek the 
Lord while the day of salvation remained, 
reveals to them, ‘‘ the way, the truth, and 
the life.” Jesus appears to relieve the wea- 
ry and heavy-laden, to set the prisoner free 
to bind up the broken hearts, to pour the 
oil of joy intothe wounded spirit. By his 
almighty power he creates within them new 
hearts, and fills them with new thoughts, de- 
sires, hopes and motives. United to him 
by a living faith and penetrated with a deep 
sense of his love, they have peace with God 
and joy inthe Hely Ghost. To him they 
devote themselves with all their powers 
| and possessions. They rejoice that they 
| are counted worthy to do or suffér an 
thing for his name,—to extend the walls ‘@f 
his Zion, or to spread his word and praise 
throughout the earth. 

But let the opposers of revivals consider 
candidly their further consequences, and 
they will be constraiued to acknowledge not 
only their reality, but their value and bless- 
edness. Visit those places where the rains 
of divine grace have abundantly descended, 
and mark the effects. Behold the profligate 
reclaimed ; the idle and dissipated render- 
ed industrious and steady ; the drunkard 
made sober, and the spendthrift prudent. 
See how earnestly the converts engage in 
every good word and work. Family differ- 
ences are healed, disputes between friends 
are settled, contentions and discord cease, 
and peace, charity, and love, acquire a pre- 
vailing influence. Order, sobriety, and at- 
tention to moral duties, are soon the cha- 
racteristics of the people among wh m has 
been an extensive revival. Intell c ual and 
religious pleasures are substituted for the 
grosser ones of sense and the frivolities of 
dissipation. Prayer and praise are engaged 
in with delight. Many habitations are turn- 
ed into Bethels, and many heads of families 
exercise the office of Priest in offering the 
morning and evening sacri ce at their own 
domestic altar. Thus multitudes are led 
in those paths of wisdom, which are paths 
of pleasantness and peace, even in this 
world ; and which co:-duct to mansions of 
eternal and unutterable blessedness in the 
world to come. 

(To be continued.) 





From the Portland Mirror 
SOW THY SEED. 
** Thou knowest not which shall prosper. 
P a, July 20th, 1824. 

Dean Sin—Permit me to dddress you with 
a few lines, on a subject which may, or may 
not, be thought interesting, as the character 
to which it refers may be real or feigned —~ 
About nine or ten years since, 1 was travel 
ling with my daughter ona visit to P. h 
my native place. In some part of C—_—t, 
a man in a sailor’s dress took a seat for the 
eastward, with some baggage, having as he 
said, recently been liberated from an English 
vessel of war, in which he had been pressed, 
and on board of which he was constrained to 
labour and also to fight. As my natural dis. 
position was social, and no other person in 
the stage except a young man, of whom I had 
then no knowledge, 1 freely communicated 
with the sailor. I found him interesting as a 
traveller : and one who bad seen much of the 
world, as a seafaring man. But soon was I 
called to take a stand for piety. The man 
could hardly utter a sentence without a siugle 
species of profaneness. I looked at my 
daughter, and intimated my intention to say 
or do something, for this my fellow traveller 
tothe eternal world. In Stating some of his 
actions or observations, the name of God was 
profaned. ! looked him full in the face ; he 
caught my countenance, and I said “ that is 
not very clever.” He immediately replied, it 
was nothing ; @ sailor was so accustomed to 
swear, that he thought nothing of it. My re- 
ply was, that it was in consequence of his be- 
ing hardened in sin, and which rendered him 
more criminal, and more exposed to the dis- 
pleasure of God. He grew angry; but I 
soon arrested his ire, by telling him he wag 
angry, and that I would talk no more’ with 
him, uati] he promised me he would keep hig 














They exert themselves to escape from 


temper, as I told him I should do myself, 
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He resumed his usual vivacity, and eutertain- 
ed. me and my daughter with au interesting 
narrative of his various toils and afllictions. 
He told us, he was on board the ship in which 
l.ord Nelson received his mortal blow, and 
sas near him. We stopped at a tavern to 
tine. He had conducted with so much pro- 
priety and good humour without the least de- 
gree of profaneness that he became an inte- 
resting character to my daughter and myself. 
i helped his plate at the table, and we show- 
ed him every mark of respect and attention. 
All at once this social creature rose from the 
table and left the room, and we knew not 
Where he was. But after we had entered the 
Stage to pursue our journey, we saw a man 
running across the road witha bundle. He 
soon leaped into the stage and profusely la- 
vished on us oranges and‘cakes, which he 
had ran off to purchas® in the neighbourhood, 
and would take no refusal. We travelled on, 
and by degrees I pressed on him the necessi- 
ty of a change of heart; and he listened with 
peculiar attention I recommended to him a 
number of valuable religious books, and 
among them Doddridge’s Rise and Progress of 
Religion in the soul. He told me he was 
from S-——o; that he had been from home 
about » or 7 years, and was about to return 
and go into business with his father, and de- 
cline going to sea any more. We arrived at 
———n. IT was pursuing my journey to 
P h, but he had occasion to stay in B—-n 
for some time. As we were parting, he put 
his hand on my thigh, burst into tears, and 
said he wished he could have my company 
with him further. 1 have never heard from 
the man; but have often thought of him, 
whether the serious impressions he received 
were lasting and eventuated in his conversion. 
For often they are the morning cloud aed 
early dew, under such peculiar circumstances. 
—Oh, how necessary for us always totry to 
prevent our fellow-sinners, at least from ac- 
cumulating divine anger, if not snatching their 
souls from eternal perdition. 

Sometime after this, a young man entered 
my store, and asked me how I did, and ob 
served, perhaps vou do not know me; but if 
J relate a circumstance you will recollect me. 
Do you remember the sailor ? Yes, vepled: 
and are you the young man that was in the 
stage atthe time ? He replied he was. While 
in the stage he appeared as if we were totally 
unworthy of his notice. His head was turn- 
ed from us—I asked him what had brought 
him to P a, he said to study divinity with 
the Rev. Mr. S . was nota little sur- 
prised, and asked him how long he had been 
seriously disposed. He told me since my 
talk with the sailor. He was an amiable 
youth; and when travelling with us, was on 
his return home to B from College. 
He said he declined going to church next day 
after he got home, Sabbath, and noticing a 
book on the shelf, he took it down; it was 
the book I had recommended to the sailor, 
(Doddridge.) He read it, and with the other 
impressions God had made, it was the means 
ofa change of heart. He finished his study, 
and was, while in the city, frequently with 
me in my store. He left me with an aflec- 
tionate farewell, and I have been informed he 
is @ Baptist preacher, not far from B——. 
f you can ascertain any thing respecting the 
sailor in S**o, I should be extremely happy 
to hear if he is alive, and whether he is an 
enemy or a friend of God. You are at liber- 
ty to publish the foregoing, if it will contribute 
to good. 

In haste, yours respectfully, . 
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RELIGIOUS TRACT SOGIETY. 


other means of instruction, peculiar facilities 
are presented to the operations of the press. 
A very large proportion of this immense 
population possesses the ability to read ; 
and even the female mind, which, among 
Kastern nations generally, is kept in a state 
of complete ignorance, there, is far more fa- 
vourably situated, for the daughters of Chi- 
na are mostly instructed in the rudiments of 
learning, and some among them, as in our 
favoured land, are celebrated in the literary 
annals of their country. ‘T’o these facts may 
be added, that Tracts have, for many ages, 
been circulated in China; not, alas! bear- 
ing testimony respecting Him ‘‘ of whom 
Moses and the prophets wrote,” but incul- 
cating the worship of idols, or merely reit- 
ing the precepts of the moralists and sages 
of othertimes. Thus your little messen- 
gers are peculiarly fitted for that country : 
they walk through the length and breadth of 
the land, regarded rather as natives of the 
soil,than viewed as aliens, and strangers 
from afar. 

A communication from the Baptist Mis- 
sionaries at Sumatra, bears powerful testi- 
mony to the eager desire manifested by the 
natives for tracts and portions of the Sacred 
Writ. The writer speaks, in the strongest 
terms, of the advantages of circulating small 
publications in those countries, and of the 
ability to read, generally possessed by the 
Natives. The statemenis of the Missiona- 
ries of the London Missionary Seciety, and 
others labouring in the same field, are ex- 
pressed in similar terms ; and the printing 
paper, forwarded to the different stations by 
your Society, has been received with much 
thanktuiness. 

Hindostan presents an ample field for the 
circulation of Tracts. Your committee 
would particularly notice the formation of 
a Native Tract Society at Nagercoil, in Tra- 
vancore. Your messengers have gone forth 
through many regions of the earth ; but this 
is the first instance of a Native Tract insti 
tution. Let us hail this event as the har- 
binger of a brighter and a better day, in the 
moral and religious annals of India. It af- 
fords asatisfactory answer to the assertions 
so often and so falsely made, of the total in- 
difference of the Natives to Christianity ; 
itexhibits them casting their mites into tre 
treasury, and showing, by their desire to 
disseminate the Gospel, that they have felt 
the value ofthe message of grace. 

The Bellary Tract Society, during its 
fifth year, circulated upwards of 26,000 
tracts, in various languages. 

The progress of instruction in Ceylon has 
cansed an unprecedented demand for small 
hooks and tracts. This is strongly stated 
by the Missionaries, and their respective 
Societies have exerted themselves, in some 
measure to supply the demand. The Mis 

sionaries stationed there, refer to the num- 
ber of Native Schools, which render a large 
supply of Scriptures and ‘Tracts absolutely 
necessary ; they also notice the importance 
of training upa reading population, and state 
that a small monthly publication is particu- 
larly desirable. The assistance rendered 
by your Society bas been thankfully receiv- 
ed, earnest applications are made for its con ‘ 


paper has been forwarded. The demand 
for Tracts in the Cingalese language has 
been so great, that many have been copied 
on Oilas, (leaves of a species of palm) and 
circulated in manuscript. 

During the past year, your Committee 
have also corresponded with Calcutta, Ma- 
dras, Bombay, Serampore, sand Bencoolen ; 
to these stations, as well as to the places al 
ready mentioned, supplies have been alrea- 
dy sent, to the extent of 300 reams of paper 





Abstract of the twenty-fifik report of the 
London Tract Society. 


FOREIGN OPERATIONS. 

The communications respecting China 
are particularly gratifying. Dr. Morrison, 
and the Missionaries at Malacca, have en- 

deavoured to supply the loss sustained by 
the decease of the late Dr. Milne ; and. 
from a letter received ashort time since, it 
appears, that during the three years preced- 
ing May, 1823, 102,150 Tracts in the Chi- 
nese language, and 3,500 in the Malay, had 
been printed and circulated at the expense 
of your Society. 

Dr. Morrison is now returned to this 
country, and relates many important and 
encouraging particulars respecting the cir- 
culation ofthese Tracts. At Malacca, those 
‘in the Malay are often to be seen affixed to 
the walls of the native habitations ; and, by 
the vessels which trade to various ports of 
China, those in the Chinese language are 
introduced into places inaccessible to Eyro- 
peans. 

We must not expect that al/ these Tracts 
will prove useful ; many may perish—oth- 

ers may be destroyed—but there is ground, 
to hope, that some of the bread thus cast up- 
on the waters, will be found after many 
days. Dr. Morrison states, that he has 
known instances of Chinese Tracts being 
carefully stored among the valuwbles of a 
family, so that. if neglected by the present 
possessors, they may speak to their chil- 
dren, and generations yet unborn. 


We know that the redeemed of the Lord 


are to be gathered from the land of Sinim, 
as well as the North and the West ; 
(Isa. xlix. 12.) and as the Most High is 
pleased to accomplish his purposes by the 
use of means, we are the more encouraged 
to implore His blessing upon those messen- 
gers, which, (with the Bible,) at present 
are the only means of conveying the glad 
tidings of the Gospel io more than three hun 
dred millions of souls. It is remarkable. 


that while entrance is refused to every 


ve. 


* 


and 49,500 tracts. The latter are intended 
for the European population, by whom they 
are eagerly received, especially by the mi- 
litary. 

Your Committee unwillingly refrain from 
entermg more particularly into detail, re- 
specting the circulation of Tracts in India. 
But it is not necessary : they may refer to 
the Reports of every Missionary Society, 
whose labourers are engaged in that part of 
the vineyard ; for all unite in one testimo- 
ny, respecting the value of Tracts. They 
state that * the Missionary without a supply 
of tracts is unprevided for his work.”’ 

Our minds will be the more forcibly im- 
pressed with their value, when we consider. 
how much the enervating effects of the cli- 
mate ‘end to debilitate the physical powers 
ofthe Missionaries in the East ; while the 
vast extent of fields ** white already to bar- 
vest,”’ calls for increased labours on every 
hand. How valuable to the Missionary 
must be the assistance of those preachers 
who can declare the great message, with un- 
abated powers, from morn to eve, nor sink 
beneath the burning rays of the midday 
sun; and whose numbers can be muitiplied 
in some ; roportion to the multitudes athirst 
for the waters of life. 

The grants of your Society to the East, 
during the past year, altogether amount to 
near £700. But what is this among so ma- 
n ? 

New South Wales —A Religious Tract 
Society has been formed at Sydney, for New 
South Wales, and its dependencies. His 
Excellency Sir Thomas Brisbane was pleas 

ed to countenance this infant society by pre- 
siding on the occasion—a circumstance 
which your Commitiee had much pleasure 
tolearn. Your Society has been assured 
of similar sentiments by the present Go- 
vernor of Van Dieman’s Land. There are 
few parts of the British dominions where 
the circulation of tracts is more desirable 

To this Colony and its dependencies, 28,000 
tracts have 








year, independent of supplies to settlers 
and convicts proceeding thither. 
To the Sundwith Islands, 2,300 tracts 


vessels touching at the Islands. 

Of South Jifrica, your committee would 
briefly repori,that they have condnued to 
correspond with the Cape ; and a Itter 
from Dr. Thom, received in the early part 
of the year, speaks of the avidity with which 
a considerable number of Dutch tracts, from 
Zeist, placed at his disposal by a friend, had 
been received. Some of your publications 
have been circulated at Sierra Leone, and 
received with much thanktulness. Arabic 
tracts are desirable for the coast of Africa. 

South America,—This interesting portion 
of the globe was especially pointed out to 
your committee, as a field for their exer- 
tions. They have devoted a considerable 
sum for printing tracts in the Spanish lan- 
guage, they now have nine completed toy 
circulation, and others are in preparation 
Although much time has unavoidably been 


these tracts, 23,000 have been forwarded to 
their field of labour, and further supplies 
will be sent by all suitable opportunities 

Portuguese tracts have also been forward 
ed tothe Brazils. A vast field for the Ta- 
hours of your society is presenting ttse | 
throughout this great Continent. and many 
very respectable mercantile houses are pro- 
moting the views of your Institution. 

The West Indies.—Your committee have 
availed themselves of various opportunities 
for sending tracts to several of the islands, 
chiefly through the Missionaries; in all 
amounting to 17,800. 

Your committee would here observe, that 
among the publications of your society, there 
are only two which touch upon the slave 
trade ; and, however they may consider it 
their duty not to be silent on this subject at 
home, they sci upulously exclude these tracts 
from all grants made by them to the West 
indies. ‘They have even carried this prin- 
ciple so far, as also to exclude from t!-ese as- 
sortments * The Negro Servant,” ** The hap- 
py Negro,” and every .tract which refers, 
in any mainnoer, to that much-injared race, 
although in no respect touching upon the 
sui ject of their wrongs. ‘This line of con- 
duct your committee have thought it right 
to pursue ; andthey consider it their duty, 
at the present time, to declare the plan up- 
on which they bave acted. 

Fo om North America tne communications 
are highly gratifying. 

[What is said of the United States we 
omit, as by its insertion we should only re 
peat facts already well known to our read- 
ers. 

To Nova Scotia and Canada, 25,000 tracts 
have been forwarded, during the past year ; 
in French and English. 

North of Europe.—5.800 German and 
English tracts have been sent to Cronstadt 
and St. Petersburgh, on application from Dr. 
Henderson and the Rev. R. Knill. The 
last accounts from the Russian tract seciety 
are encouraging. 

Pleasing accounts have also been receiv- 


ed from Poland, Prussia, Sweden. and Den- 
tinuance, and a larger supply of printing | 


mark, and other societies on the Continent. 
A letter from a friend, concerned in the 
Northern Fisheries, relates the eacerness 
with which some Swedish tracts, voted to 
him by yourcommittee, were received by 
the menin bisemploy. On his return home 
one day, he observed an unusual crowd as 
sembled at the door of his lodgings, and sup- 
posed they were anxious to receive pay- 
ment for the fish he had purchased. To his 
surprise. he found this was not their errand ; 
they sought not his money—their object 





was—T'racts; for these, to use his own 
words, *‘ they pleaded as earne-tly, as a hun- 
gry man would solicit for a piece of bread !” 
— They had found that these pages spoke 
of Him who is the Bread of Life. 

Hamburgh.—The tract society for Lower 
Saxony, established in this great city, in- 
creases its exertions. During the last year 
it circulated 13,000 tracts, several of which 
are translations from your publications 
Your committee has aided this institution by 
a grant of 201. 

Amsterdam.—The tract society of this 
city is one of the most active Institutions on 
the Continent. It has already 800 Mem- 
bers, and has printed 53 tracts in the Dutch 
language, among which are several translat- 
ed from your publications. 

France.—During the last year, your com- 
mittee have corresponded actively with the 


Paris Tract Society. and withseveral {riends 


in different parts of France. . They have 
aided the former in publishing the Gospel 
of St. John, and the Episile to the Romans, 
as tracts, being convinced, alter mature con 
sideration, that the measure of circulating 
the Scriptures in their original form, name- 
ly, in detached portions, is an object of 
great moment, especially in Roman Catholic 
countries, and, by the divine blessing, likely 
to be attended with the best results. They 
have also defrayed the expense of stereo- 
typing a translation of The Cross of Christ,” 
and printing an edition*ef 5.000 copies, 

Many indivicuals in France are active in 
circulating tracts, several baye been aided 
by your society, in the prosecution of their 
labours ; and, with a view to facilitate these 
operations, your Committee directed some 
of the Tracts written by the Rev. Cesar 
Malan, to be stereotyped at Paris. They 
would willingly have done so with a larger 
number of his publications, had they been 
able to meet the expense. 

In the last report, your committee spoke 
of the increasing opportunities for circulat- 





forwarded during the past 
L 


ing tracts in Spain and Portugal ; these are 


have been sent, chirfly for the supply of 


consumed in the translation and printing of 


Low passed away. We know that the 
wrath of man shall praise the Lord, and that 
the remainder of wrath He shall res rain ;”’ 
but it is impossible to view the strict enden 
vours now used to exclu. e the light of di 
vine truth from the inhabitants of those 
lands, without the most painful regret. 

Various opportunities for circulating Spa- 
nish and Portuguese tracts, by your old and 
valued correspondent at Gibraltar, and other 
friends, still continue to present themselves 
Your committee has increased the number 
on their ust, carefully avoiding controrer- 
sial subjects ; and, though the seed may be 
widely scattered, and lost to outward view, 
vet some part. it is hoped, will fall on good 
ground, and yield fruit, ** «me thirty, some 
sixty, and some a hundred fold.” 

Increased attention has also been giver 
to the shores of the Mediterranean. Your 
publications have been forwarded to the 
Seamen’s Library at Genoa. At Corfu and 
Malta, considerable numbers of tracts in the 
Modern Greek have been printed at the 
expense of your Society. under the superip- 
tendence of the Rev. Isaac Lowndes and S 
S. Wilson ; andalso by the American Mis- 
sionaries at Malta, atthe expense of thei 
society. This object isthe more importan: 
as even in the present degraded state of th 
Gre:k nation, a taste for literature exists. 
which facilitates the circulation of tracts. 

In Egypt and the Holy Land many theu- 
sand tracts have been circulated by Mission- 
aries and travellers. 

Your committee have had an interesting 
conference with Dr. Pinkerton, who is 
aboutto revisit these countries, and to pro- 
ceed still further to the eastward. They 
have placed the sum of 200}. at his dispo- 
sal ; apart of which will probably be ap 
plied in extending the important labours al- 
ready adverted to, and the remainder will 
he devoted to renewing the operations of 
your society in the Ottoman Empire. Tracts 
printed in the Armenian and Turkish lan- 
guages. have been dispe:sed through difler- 
ent provinces by merchants travelling on 
their trading pursuits, 

The last report from the Missionaries of 
the Scottish Missionary Society, stationed 
at Astrachan, state that they had circulated 
3,430 Tracts, in various languages, during 
the preceding year. 

The Committee close this sketch of their 
Foreign Operations during the past year 
desiring rather to look to what remains to 
be done, than to dwell upon what has been 
effected by the instrumentality of the Socie 
ty. Itis, doubtless, more pleasing to view 
the scenes around. in their most brilliant 
aspect, and to contemplate those parts of 
the landscape, which are illumined by che 
bright beams efthe Sun of Righteousness ; 





but let us not turn away from the far larger 
part, which is still enveloped in the shades 
of death. The whole circumference may 
be far beyond our power to grasp ; yet let 
usiry to cultivate more of the surface of 
this moral wilderness, and thus to narrow 
the extent ofevil. And though the labour. 
er may * go forth Weeping, bearing precious 
seed,” and must be content with a scanty 
harvest, until the Spirit be poured fort! 
from on high ;”” yet let us remember, that 
a blessing is declared upon those * who sow 
beside all waters ;’—that, in His own good 
time, the Most High,** will say to the North. 
Give up, and to the South, Keep not back ; 
bring my sons from far, and my daughters 
trom the ends of the earth.”’ 


THE ESQUIMAUX AND THE BIBLE SOCIETY: 


Extract from a letter written at Nain, La- 
brador, by one of the Moravian Mission. 
aries. 

Several of our Esquimaux here, at Nain, 
have been informed of ihe nature of the Bibly 
Society. and its aim in the distribution of the 
sacred Seviptures, throughout the world, of 
their own accord, began to collect seals’ biub- 
ber, by way of m king upa small contribution 
towards the expenses of the Society. Some 
brought whole seals, others half a seal, o 
pieces, as they could afford it. Some brought 
pieces of biubber, iv the name of their chil- 
dren, requesting that their poor gifis might be 
accepted. ‘The expressions they made use of 
in presenting their gifts, deeply affecied me, 
audus all. Having been told, that in some 
parts of the world, heathen, who were poor- 
er thanthey, bad contributed their mite, how- 
ever small, towards the furtherance of the 
spread of the word of God,* with great ea- 
verness and delight they said, * Haw long 
have we not heard the pleasant and comfort- 
able words of God concerning Jesus our Sa 
viour, and received so many books, treating of 
him, and ver we have never known, and con- 
sidered where they came from! We have, in 
deed, sometimes spoken together, and obsery- 
ed that these many buoks given to us, without 
pay, must be very dear somewhere; but we 
have vwever known, before now, that even 
poor people bring ‘heir money, out of pure 
love, that we may get those comfortable wards 
of God. Weare, indeed, poor, but we might 
bring now and then some blubber as a contri- 
bution ; that others, who are as ignorant as 
we were formerly, may receive the same Gos- 
pel, which has been so sweet to our svuls, and 
thereby betaugh! to find the way to Jesus, 
and to believe on Him.’ By this spontaneou- 
declaration, a creat impression was made up- 
on our peo: le. Each would bring seme 
thing, when they heard how desirous othes 
heathen nations were to hear the word of 
God. The: now begged me to send this co! 
lection of blubber (yielding thirty gallvns of 
oil,) to those generous friends who printed the 


* Alluding probably to the natives of Oraheite 
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Vibles for them, that more heathens . 
presented with that bouk * 80 rinaet. He 
A things,’ ” mi 

[Anoth + letter lately rece} 
ble Soc ely states, that a cha 
Destawent is read aloud 
huts, by the Esquimaux, 


Ved bye. 
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every ty ’ 


* Ifthere be first 9 willing mit i 
cepted according to that a ml th 
ccording to that he hath not” huni, " 
12.) (2 Cy, 


The Hampshire Bible 
in this town on Wednesday 
receive a delegation from the eng a 
tion. The Rev. Mr. Sanforg Of Brow 

; 


L. |. one of the deleoates from dei 
institution, addressed athe needa i 
Lewis Strong, offered the folly ee 
“ Resolved, That we regard the Mity- 
ble Society, as an institution proms. 
Inost eXtens ve benefitd, and alr 
live, through the influence it exerts 
public morals and the light it df 
the great body o the people, of digs 
coustantly increasing good.” hus” 
couded by a: Sy ide. Esq, bib. 
the meeting upon the benefits to Py 
rom a distribution of the $a. red Volo 
ina civil and religious point of wien b 
Dr Humphrey, president of A gy 
jate institution, afier Conirasting the me 
if Linerse who know not the gospel rj 
a highly enlightened and Christiane 
and remarking upon the unparalleled gat 
which has attended the efforts Of Bibl ws 
ties, offered the second resolution 
That we cordially approve of the ¢ 
measures, recently adopted by the pam 
ciety, to awaken the attention of the 
to the high importance and interesti 
racter of the institution, and cheerfully | 
vurselves to co-operate in the efforts 


the this 


usefulness, and the advancement of 
great objects it is aiming to secure, 
society then voted, “* That the president, i 
presiden and secretary be requested to rely 
the thanks of this society to the reverend 
legates from the disectors of the Amerie 
Bible Socieiy tor their very acceptable 
useful visit, and for the interesting and ani 
ing communicetions by them made,” whie 
ieing dune, Rev. Dr. Mathews, of New 
York, one of the delegates, rose, and afters 
curning the thanks of the parent ups 
for the exertions herewfore made, and thea 
rendered by thig. auxiliary, concluded by 
solemn appeal if behalf of the Bible Swi 
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To all who feel a becoming regard for the 


snl diffusion of Christian ty . the Report of the Le ’ 
Tract Society, imthis day's payer, will provean iat, 
resting and gratifying document. The exieatolth 


society's operations for the year past, ag meray red 
he number of tracis diswibuted, was mene 


‘ 
r 


our notice of its anniversary celebration, 0 


The facts stated im the abstract 
publish at thistime, have reference principally 


geographical diffusion, and to the difficulties or 


cesses which have attended their circulation It 
ne seen that this Association is second only 
British and Foreign Bible Society i the maga 
diffusiveness of its charities. In Europe thet 
ence of the society is felt in Russia, Poland, 
sweden, Denmark, Sarony, Holland, France, 3 
Portyg J, Turkey, &e. and in the Meditent 
In Asia,—Siberia, Chtva, Hindostan, Ceylon, 
the Holy Land. In Africa—in Egypt, Sierrs 
and the Cape of Good Hope. 
nada, Nova Scotia, the United States, the Wet 
dies, and South America. And in the Islands of 
Sea~in New South Wales,Van Dieman’s 

the Saudwich Isiands. 

What a vast moral influence must be exe 
ten millions of such teachers annually thot 
abroad throughout the world. While 
this report we must embrace the occasion to 
our satisfaction at the condensed form tn 
appears. The great length to which the report 
most of our societies are protracted is an evil; 
one which seems to increase rather than sufier 
vution. When read at anniversaries they 
fatigue, and lose much of their beacficial effedts™ 
when published are rendered, ordinarily, of 
ittle of any utility, from their formidable 
nousness Few will read them, and while thei 
is thus defeated, a disvelish for them is p 
tending to permanant aversion. 

cemeenienineen 

Penobscot Indians.—The Penobscot § 
nounces the successful operation of @ 
the children of this tribe. 

Seon afier its establishment (about @ 
it was interrupted by the sickne of thes 
its sucerss for the short period of its cont 

uch as to encourage NS reorganization. j 
place in June last, under the superint endeme di 
Vir. Field. 

“ The chiefs of the tribe generally favour to 
ject. The wandering habirs of the Indians 
‘pecessary to provide, not only instructions 
port for the scholars Almost any »'S 
wil! commit their children to the care bao 
on cond:tion that they shal! be fed. 
will remain avar the school merely for # 
ein their children enjey its priviles®* 
cMidrev all eat at one table—the pro 
pared by lodian women, under th- zeperal 


of the insteucter. The ouaber of 
» i teen to twenty-five.” 


Lhe society by whom the school is “se 
not funds for a larger establishment, but 
cipate aid from the general government 
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puth College ——The commencement of this 
ation was celebrated on Wednesday the 18th 
The degree of A B. was conferred on wenty- 
nt students of the College, and thaffoft A. M. on 
» Alumni. Twenty-eigit students of the Me 
npron Oracle, School received the degree of M.D. Lhe ho- 
ramen Bay degree of A.M. was conferredon four gen. 
r OLR. »: that of D. D. ow the Rev. Theophilus Pack. 
ee. and Kev David Kellog, and that of LL. D. on 
Tie ea Joseph Story. y ‘ 
he ovation befure the Phi Beta Kappa Society 
delivered by Samuel SK rap), Esq of Buston 
« porm by Nathaniel H, Carter, Esq. of this city. 
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ard for the univer ) 
eport of the Landi |) 
will preve an inte © 
The extent of the 
ast, as measured by 
was meniioned ia 
vation, some weeks 
abstract which we 


reard Uningrily—The annual commencement 
celebrated atLambridge on Wednesday last.— 
iy five young gentlemen received the degree of 
B. 


<P 
The visiters of the Connecticut “ Retreat for the 
ty" erected Jast year at Hartford, have pub isti- 


principally to thei a statement of the present conditiongot the bus:t- 
difficulties or * on, of which they speak in terms of anqualitied 
“urculation twill 


» The patients are admitted to the Reireat on 
payment of moderate charges for board and me- 


second only to the 

i the magnificent 

Europe the inde: 
1, Poland, Prost, 
sod, France, Spal 
he Mediter:ancit, 
ostan, Ceylon, aul 
gypt, Sierra Leom 
- America—in Os 
ates, the West ie 
» the tslands of te 
Jieman’s Land, and 


Hon. Stephen Van Rennselaer has made ano- 
donation of forty-five valuable volumes, to the 
ay Apprentices’ Library. This is the third do- 

leo made byethis gentleman to that Institution. 

“a pence @f Fashion —A late London paper, 
ribing the dresses of surf ladies ona pubhie oe- 
ion ia that city, makes the following statements : 
‘The Ducthess of Argyll, in a dress of massive 

mien tise: her raven locks, anda prodigious 

offeathers of the same colour, produced a con 
with her diamonds, equalled only by 

The Dutchess of Bedford, whose jewellery asto- 

“by its glitter and its glare. The latter mace 

‘gious display indeed. Independently of «he 

eywhich cost at leas: Ji/ty thousand yuineas, 

*Y) chains of diamonds, with amethysts in 

Seni, decorated her Grace's dress from th: 

% wlvet Spanish hat to the girdle or cestus be- 
the stomacher. 

Thelen Mis. Hope was a meteor in the throng; 

was a moviog firmament ; and it was said 

the vost in brilliants alone, in adress of sombre 

RE am exceeded seven hundred thou- 

8 $3.108,000 

ca is more than suiirient to pay the 

b fre gear “hata im the United States for 

ed among the people of 
teach Would be more than a quarter of a dol- 


Ste tN, |, or about $2 to evers person iv 
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Isalso about one-fifth of the whole 
nization. Tunis 04 (Qloured people, under th: 
perintendene det Setar » Sailed on Monday from 
them from en aeatien will soon fol- 
i ay ene 
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peace, as affording the occasion of other crimes and 
seriousls affecting the public welfare The ordinary 
method of prosecution or indictment. seems insuffi 


cient to prevent the evil, inasmuch as the injuries are 


done in a great measure to strangers, Who pretes 
hearing with the injury, to the delay. expense, ani 
trouble of obtaining redress: and in the confusio 


of the crowd, itis often impossible to ix upon the 
son committing the injuries The 
therefore, present this matter as requiring tecua 
trons of a rivorous character 


Grand Jury, 


The Grand Jury have, according to usage. ‘ isited 
the Jat] and the 
the same, as far as the keepe rs are concerned, in the 
highest degree satisfactory. 
creat evil the want 


sridewell, and Gud the condition of 


But they present 4s a 
f sufficient reom, aud of ser 
rate apartuy nts in the Bridewell for the classitica- 
tton Of prisoners.” 


Mr. 


and w }! 


Charles Wiley, of this city, has now in press 
6 iis 
says on the nature and uses of the various evidences 
By Gulian C. Verplanck, Es- 


ublish in a few days. awork entitled 
of revealed Religion 
quire,” 

Mr. Wiley has also in press, a work entitled, ““Me- 
moirs of Gitnert Mortir, Marquis dela Fayette, 
comprising his Military, Political and Private lif+ 
By General William Ducoudray Holstein, who, un- 
der the name of Peler Feldmann, contributed to his 


enlargement trom the prison of Olmutz.” 


When General La Fayette was receiving the con 


gratulations of our citizens with his neculiar affahi- 
litv.a vouth approached and said, “ Sir, mv father 
and mother have taueht me from my infancy to lisp 
vour’ ame with reverence and affection”’ The Ge- 


neral, much affected, clasp d him in his arms and 
said, “ O ves, you are a!! my children.” 

It is mentioned that George W ishington Ta Fav- 
ette sent an order to Mr. Hurley, who presented the 
Hat to his illustrious Father. to furnish one for bim 
The order was promptly complied with, but Mr. Hur 
ley refused payment observing that “al theHats he 
could supply the LA FAYE?TE family, were paid 
for forty years ago.” 

The Levee room of General La Favette at Phila 
deiphia willbe the one in which the Declaration of 
Independence was signed. 

Great preparations are making at Yorktown, in 
La the 


19th of Octoher, the anniversary of the surrender of 


Virecinia. for receivine Genera! Favette on 


Lor d Cor nwallis 


The National Intellicencer of last Saturday. states 
hat the T ntof Washington has been offered by Mi 
Custis of Arlington. to C.l Howard and the Cinein 
nati of Marviand to be used onthe reception of Ge- 
neral La Fayette at Baltimore. “ The veteran relic 
of the heroic t me is in good preservation, though it 
has witnessed the events of nearly half a century, 
and will be packed in the same portmanteau in which 
it was carried during the War of the Revolution. 

Mr Cu-tis has ordered a Ring to be made and pre 
Tomb of 
old, containing 
some of the hair ef the Father of his Country, and 


sented to Gen. La Fayette, on visiting the 
Washington I[t.is to be of plain g 
bears simply the inscription of “ Patria Pater.” 
Theodorick Bland has been appointed by the Go 
vernor and Council of Maryland, to bewChancellur 
of that state, vice Judge Johnson, deceak 


Thomas Kel! has been appointed Attorne y Gene 


sea, 


ral of the state. vice T B Dorsey, apjointed a Judge 
Mr. Clay is re-elected to Congress without Oppost- 
tion, 


The Sec reatry of the Navy, with Capts. pRogers 


Chauncey, an! Morris, has reached Buffalo, and pro 
ceededto Erie oma survey of the harbours of the lakes. 
A company has been formed in London, and bui'd 
ings erected. (if we may credit the London papers) 


jor washing by steam. 


THE RECTORY, 

The east window of tne Church was light 
ed up with red and glowing refalgence —not 
with the corgeous bues of artificial colourine, 
but with the bright bauners of the setting sun: 
and -tronely defined shadows and mouldines 
of golden light, ma. ked out the rade tracery 
ot the low ivied tower, and the heavy stone- 
work of the dee fenari ow windows, and the 
projecions of the low massy buttresses, ir- 
regularly applied in defiance of all architecty 
yal p&portion, as they had become necessary 
io the support of the ancient edifice. And 


here and there on the broken slanting of the 


burtresses, and on their projecting ledges, 
might be seen patches ot green and vellow 
moss, SO exquisitely bright, that methought 
the jewellery with which Aladdin encased the 
windows of his enchanted palace were dui 
aid colourless, compared with the vegetable 
emeralds and topazes wherewith “ Nature’s 
own sweet and couning hand” had blazoned 
that old Chuich. Aud the low head-stones also 
—some half sunk into the churchyard mould 
—many carved into cherubim, or the awful 
ew blems of mortality: the low head-stones, 
with their rustic scrolls, * that teach us to 
live and die,” those also were edged and tint 
ed with the golden gleam, and it stretched in 
long floods of amber light athwart the sofi 
green turf, kissing the nameless hillocks ; and, 
on one lithe grave in particular, (it must have 
been that of an iifant,) methought the depait- 
ing glory lingered with peculagp brightness. 
Ob! it was a beautiful churchyard. A stream 
of water intersected it almost close to the 
church wall. it was clear as crystal. run- 
ulng over its bed of pebbles, with a sound 
that chimed harmoniously wih the general 
character of the scene, low, svothing, mono- 
tonous. dying away nro a liquid Whisper, as 
the rivulet shank into a shallow channel, 
closely overhung by the low underwood ot 
an adjoining coppice, and within whose leaty 
labyrinth it stole at last silently away. Lt was 
@® unusual and a lovely thing to see the grave- 
stones, and the green hillocks, with the vers 
wild flowers growing on them, reflecting in 
the litle rill as it wound among thega—the 
reversed objects ad glaveing culours, shifiing, 
blending, and trembiiag in the broken Lipple. 
That and the voice of the water! It was 
* Life in Death, One felt that th: sleepers 
below were bui gathered to: awhile into thei: 
quiet chambers. Nay, their very sleep was 
uot voiceless. On the edges of the graves— 
On the muist maigin of the steam, grew ma- 
ay tufts of the beautiful “ Forget me not.” 
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nin cine . 


Never, sure, was such an appropriate station 
tur that meek, eloquent flower! 

Such was the churchyard, from which, at 
about ten vards distance from the Church, a 
slight low railing, with a latch wicket, divid- 
ed off a patch of the loveliest green sward, 
(yet but a continuation. of the churchyard 
turf.) backed with the tall elm and luxuriant 
evergreens, amongst which peeped modestly 
out the litle neat Rectory. It was construct- 
ed of the same rough gray stone with the 
Church. Long, low, with far projecting 


eaves, and casement) Windows facing that 





large east window of the Charch, still flaming 
with the reflecting splendour of the setting 


stuking 


sun. His orb to rest behind the 
grove. balf embowering the small dw-lling, 


which now stood in the perfect quietness of 
its own shadow; the dark green masses of 
the jasmine clustering round its porch and 
windows, scarcely revealing (but by their ex- 
quisite odour) the pure white blossoms that 
starred “its lovely gloom.” 

But their fragrance floated on the gentle 
breath of the evening, mingled with the per- 
fume of migmonette, and the long-fingered 
marvels of Peru, and innumeraile sweet fl..w- 
ers in they rich black 
mould, des the lattice windows.— 


blooming beds of 


clove unde 

hese were all flang wide, aad one opening 
down to the ground, showed the imterior of a 
smal! parlour, plainly and modestly furnished, 
but pannelled all round with well Giled book- 
A harpistood in one corner, and in 
mother two fine globes and an orrery. Some 
small flower-baske's, filed with roses, were 
the rooms; and at a tabie 
near the window sat a gentleman leaning over 
i writing desk, with « pen in his hand, with 
his eyes directed towards a gravel walk be- 
fore the win ‘ow, where a lady, (an elegans 
looking woman, whose plain white robe and 
dark weil became the sweet 
matronly expression of her face aud figure,) 


cases, 


lisy versed ahout 


uncovered hati 
was wmxiously stretching out hei 
her fh 
ig and totterimy towards her on the soli green 
turf, 


eit 


wuragiig 


arms to tle daughie., who came laugh 


He: tiny feet, as they essayed thea 
first independent steps inthe eventlul waik oj 
life were twisting and turning with giacetul 
awkwardness, and unstea ly pressure, under 
weieht of her fair fai 

heart-thitlimg sound, 
thie joyous, crowiny lavgh ot that litde crea- 
ture, When, with one last mighty effort, she 
reached the maternal arms, and was caught 
up tothe maternal bosom, halt devoured with 
kisses, in an ecsiasy 


ihe disproportionat 


person. It was aswe: 


of uns eakable love.— 
As if provoked to emulous loudness, by thai 
muthful outecv, and inpatient to mingle tis 
clear notes with that young innocent voice, 
a blackbird, embowered ta a tall neighbourmny, 
bay-tree, poured out foriiwith such a full, 
rch melody as stilled the baby’s laugh, anu 
for a 
Hut 
urst 


wmoinent arte sied its obs rvanl ear. 
for a balus 
out tuto full che tS :—A hie baby al pped 
lier hands, and laughed 


moment.— the kindred 
loud, aud, alier les 
ile 
bord redoubled her tunctal efiorts—and still 
the baby laughed, and still the bird rejomed 
—and b th together 
din, that the echoes of the old Ciucch rang 
again; and never, since the contest of ihe 
wigrtingale wih ber human rival, was heard 
b hie 
last slanting sunbeams had withaiawn from 
the highest panes of the Chureh-w indew y—the 
biackbird’s 
voice was still,— the mother and her nur ling 
bad retreated i te them quiet dwelling,—and 


fashrow mocked the unseen sonestress, 


raised sucu a melodious 


such an emulous eonfiiet of musical skill. 


song was hushed,—the baby’s 


the esening taper gleamed throvgh the still 
epen window, ‘The mother, wih her infant 
i her arms, had seated herself in alow chair 
within the littl parour. She untied the 
rock strinigs—crew off the upper gar Miciils— 
dexterously, and at intervals, as the restless 
frolics of the still unwearied babe afforded op- 
portunity ; and then it was in Ms coat and 
stay, the fat white shoulders shrugged ap in 
antic merriment. ‘Thus the mother’s band 
slipped off one soft red slioe, and having dove 


e 


su, her lips were pressed almost. as It seemed, 
involuntarily to the little naked toot she suii 
lield. of lie 
beity, had spurned off to a distance the tel- 
low shor, and now the darling, disairayed 
for HS innocent slumbers, was hushed and 
quieted ; not yet to rest—bul to the mighiy 
duty already required of young Cliistiaus. 
And ina moment it was hushed—and in a 
moment the smal! hands were pressed togethet 
between the mother’s hands, and the sweei 
serious eyes were raised and fixee upou the 
mother’s eyes, (there beamed, as yet, the in- 
fant’s heaven.) and one saw that tt was lisping 
out its unconscious prayer. A kiss from the 
maternal lips was the token of the approval ; 
nd then she rose, and gathering up the scat- 
iered garments tn the same ciasy with the 
babe, she held it smiling to its father, and 
one saw in the expression of his lace, as he 
uprabed tt alter having imprinted « kiss of 
thatel his child—one saw in is all the holf 
tervour of a father’s blessing. , 
Then the mother withdrew with her litte 
one—and then the curtain fell—tew notes of 
the harp, a low prelude stole sweetly out—a 
voice still sweeter, mingling its tones with a 
simple quiet accompaniment, swelled out 
gradually into a strain of sacred harmony, and 
the words of the evening hymn came walied 
towards the house of prayer. 


The other, as i in proud love 


A late traveller, in his account of the German aii- 
versivies, after describing the course of studics a: 
Jena, draws the following preture of the students 


“ Thus the hour is spent in listening, and it is left 
entirely to the young meu themselves to make wha: 
use they may thigh proper, or po use at al, of what 
th» heave hear} there is no other superintendence 
of ther stud es, than that of the Professor in his pul- 
pit ‘elling them what he humseif knows; there arc 
no arrangements to secure. in any degree, either a 
tendance or application 5 the seceived maxim is, tha. 
it is right to teli them what they ought te do, but it 


Ls high g i 


would be neither proper nor useful to take care that 
they do it, or prevent them from being as idle and ig 
noraut as they choose. 

“Once outside of the class-room, the students 
show themselves a much less orderly race; if they 
submit to be ruled one hou daily bya professor, they 
rule him, and every other person, during all the rest 
of the four andiwenty. The duels of the day are ge- 
nerally fought out early in the morutng ; the spare | 
hours of the foren afternoon are spent in fen- 

| 
| 





on and 
cing, in renowuig—that is,in deing things which 


make people stare at them, ar in providing duels 


for the morrow. In the evening, the various ¢ lans 
' : ; lia 

assembie in their comme ouses, to besot tuem- 

Ives with beer and tobacco; and it is long after 


| 
midnight before the lust styains of the last songs de 


} 
away upot the strects 


rm 
” 


rilish Aatt-Slarery Si 


"of this somety was held. at the Freeuason’s tavern, in 


ely—Tie annani meeting | 
' 
} 
} 


London, the 29th of May last The Duke of Glou- 
cester presided, and many members of Parliament 
and other chstinguished characters were present, 
among whom it is stated, accompanuying His Royal 
Highness, the celebrated John Raadolph was parti 
cularly conspicucnus, the meeting, after hearing a 
report of the execution of six negroes at Jamaica, 
passed strong resolutions of censare agatast the 
slave-holders in the West Ludies, and commenced a 
subscription for the widow of the missionary Smith, 
who died in prison at Domarara. ‘The meeting was 
uncommonly large. and has the aid of 220 societies 
or branches throughout the Kingdom. They resolv 
ed, that the slavery of 800,000 of their brethren in 
the West Indies, is unjust, impolitic, and antichris- 
tian, and that they » ill persevere in their exertions to 


to effect a general emancipation.—Sfalesman 


[From the Edinburgh Journal of S cilence for July] 
~ Perkin’s Steam E'nvine.—We understand that Mr. 
Perkins has at last completed his apparatus, so as to 
demonstrate toa select party of friends the power of 
his lifting a volume of water 
through a certain height. The particulars of the ex- 
periment, with which we are not yet acquainted, 
will, we have no doubt be communicated to us be- 
fore the appearance of our next number 

Mr, Perkins is, we learn, busily employed in fitting 


engine, by given 


ciitta by the Cape of Good Hope. A steamboat from 
the dhames entering the Ganges, will complete the 
triumph of this distinguished mechaniciaan. 

“Tt has been stated to us, that Mr. Perkins has re- 
ceived the sum of 36.0001. from an eaterprising in- 
dividual, for a share of his patent. 


PROGRESS OF SOCIETY IN NEW SOUTH 
WALES. 

A stage coach, with four horses, has recently com- 
menced running daily between Sydney and Paramat- 
ta, leaving Svdnevin the morning and returning in 
the evening ; while a hands«me two-horse spring 
caravan for passengers eaves Paramatta in the morn- 
ing, and returns in the evening. These conveyan- 
ces were paying so well, that a second caravan was 
preparing to run berweenSydney and Paramatta dai- 
Iv, a third between Paramatta and Liverpool, and a 
stage coach between Paramatta and Windsor, so that 
now travellers may proceed by daily stages to all 
the well sertled parts of the colony. 


Atread-mil! for grinding flour has lately been 
erected at Svdvey, by Government, which answers 


so well as an object of terror to criminals, and as@ 
means of making their punishment a source of pro- 
fitable labour, that others were to be esta- 
hhishedonw a more extensive A quantity of 
New Zealand flax had also heen imported, which the 
female convicts in the factory were taucht to dress 
the New Zealand manner, by two natives of that 
country, alter which it is.spun and manufactared by 
the female convicts, into Various descriptions of cloth, 


QS} 


about 


scale 
in 


ould this manulactur@® be proper!y encouraged, it 
may not only prove a profitable way of emploving 
the female convicts, whose bad characters unfit them 
for family servants, but by encouraging the New 
Zealanders to raise a commodity which they can al- 
ways barter for Earopean articles, may, in the end, 
a'lure them from acts of murder and cannibalism, to 
that of following a useful occupation byp which all 
their wants may be supplied. 

General La Fayette arrived at Boston on Tuesday 
morning, and was received with every manifestation 
of joy. 

His whole route was marked by the warmest ex- 
hibitions of pleasure,aud the sincerest welcome cheer- 
vd his entrance to every village. 

Che military were every where paraded—salutes 
were fired—illuminations prepared—trophies dis 
played—and triumphal arches erected, 

It is impossible to give the particulars of his jour- 
ney, through the populous districts he has vised 
simee his departure, but we may relate some of the 
More bbe 


resting occurrences of the tour, and shali 


make such quoiations as may be requisite to our 
purpose, 

Acorrespondent of the Daily Advertiser thus de- 
scribes his eutsy into Connectiout :-— 

« Ai the Bridge, Byram, he was received by a 
troop of Counecticut Hose Artilery, commanded 
by Col. Hempsted, a fine looking body of men—who 
gave him a Waru: welcome with cheers. Lhe first 
ew-York Horse, under Col. Arcolarius, 
ane the Conoecticus squacrou, escorted him to Put- 
vam’s bill, where was fiied. ihe heights 
and grounds in every dhection were thronged with 
geuth men aud ladies. Lhe appearance of the latter 
was slithing indeed, for ihey were elegantly dressed, 
aid the hie st tooking women | ever saw. j ‘The Ge- 
ueral Was accompanied by the aged and Rev. Dr 
Lewis totuve inil where Geg Putuam dashed down 
the rocks on Norseback, at the risk of his lite, in es- 
caping trom a party of British Near this 
spot, at the prace wiere the road passes through a 


rock, anelegaut arch was thrown over the road, and 


troup ol 


a saute 


soldiers, 


decoraied with fiuwers tormed of laurel aud spruce. 

* Au old bag, which had teen in ihe revolutionary 
War, And Bar aAunostiormn toia Was raised above 
and those who rode neagtbe Gemeral saw him smile 
as i@ caught his eye.” 


Aw a@rhelu, says the 


uve 
my : 


Rac writer an Médress of 
welcome Was preggnted,, 
* As the Mangus ' 
Was « vuvieui tl ip 
™ Ad fle tabie, 6 
bered med the 


pbe bea assed 
previogs to u 










ta short time to stay,she 
ea brief and verbal reply 

ersati-n, he said h@remem- 
eisot 1779—he remarked that 
ough this village in 1778 t year 
OOP burat He also deci the 
withe tele With the pacade on Putpam’s 
Hull, aug age a gave him yieat happiness recollect 
that We ag dwpiayed above tl. arch across tite 
gead ous throggh thewrock, was takeu ifo@i the ene- 
my at White Piains in the revolutionary str ‘4 


Fromg Bs idgeport paper we learnjthat having been 
honoured with 4 militfiry salute, the Gegeral MEpped 
ptorward and received the hands of all who presented 
tfiPin-elyes ; and as an atiempt was made to restras 
the children, froma fear of fatiguing hua, he said, 
» Do jet the children come.” * 

Ne -Haren.— Ww hen the signal gun announted 
the approach of the procession, the bel!s began to 
tig, and the afmost interest was expressed by the 
srt Ctatoi>r until he General appeared. Oa arriving 
among tue cilizens, he descended from the carriage 
aud walked through the ranks, shaking hands with 
aiibe met Many of the old men recollected him, 








os he had encamped im Miliord in 1778. 

“ From the hotel where he had been received by 
Governor Wolcott, be was afterwards conducted to 
ine Greeo to the centre of the town, where severa 
-utpanies of fine ‘roups were paraded ; and it is 
ifficuit for a stranger to imagipe any thing equal to 
ue scene bere presented to a spectator. That fine 








out a steamboat with one of his engines, to goto Cal- | 


level and verdant piece of ground, surrounded bY 
rows of shady elms, and just beyond by the neat and 
often elegant mansions of the citizens, overtop 

by three new and beautiful churches, and crowded 
with such cheerful and enthasiastic throngs—en liven: 
ed also by the music of bells and military instru- 
ments, and the gayety of female dresses and faces 
from a region proverbial for exe elling in beauty, at 
a distance also bounded by the venerable walls of 
Yale College for a kind of classic borizon—all this 
when actually before the eyes, had not a little the 


effect of pure magic. J 

“ After having passed round the green, the General 
was received by the students of Yale College, drawn 
up in two lines. He then ealled at the houses of 
of several gentlemen of the city ; and particularly 
at Professor Silliman’s, fo pay his respects to Ma- 
Trumbull, the widow of the late Governor 
Preimbuail,? 


dam 


At New-London, which place the General reached 
on Surday morning, he attended Church and parted 
in the evening for Norwick. 

On the arvival of Gen. La Fayette atthe lines of 
Boston, he received an address frdm the Meyor of 
the city, and proceeded thence to the State House, 
where he was welcomed tothe Senate Chamber in @ 


. . . J ° 
speech by His kx’cy Gov. Eustis. 





Foreign News —By an arrival from Falmouth, 
(Eng.) via Haliiax, London papers to the 17th July 
have been received, 

Private Letters from Calcutta speak of warlike 
preparations to a pretty large extent against the 
Burmese, 

Difficulties exist between the Russian government 
and the Porte on the subject of evacuating Moldavia 
and Wallachia. 

Riho-Riho, King of the Sandwich Islands, died at 
London on the 14th, of an abscess on the Lungs.— 
Before his death he requested that his remains, with 
those of his wife, might be removed to his native 


Island. 


llurbide —Extract of a letter to the editors of the 

Adferican, dated 
“ Havana, 10th August i824, 

“Yesterday anchored in this port the British brig 
Spring, Captain Queich, (the same that sailed from 
Southampton) from Soto la Marina, who reports that 
off the Isle of Wight, he received from on board a 
team boat, the Ex-Emperor Iturbide and familr, 
consisting of 12 persons, his wife, 2 sons, neices, 
chaplains, and servants, whom he landed on the 15th 
ult. at Soto La Marina—So far is official to this go- 
vernon ©!, but“it is further reported that he was re- 
ceived *tth open arms by the people ov the coast, 
fiat ae refused to escorted by part of the 
garrison of Soto la Marina, in his journey into the 
in erior, and that he had been invited by the most 
influential men in the country to retarn, as the only 
man who could rescue it from the misery and anarchy 
in which it been planged by the indiscretion and (iD te 
dity of a set of men who had no influence nor credit, 
and who were incapable of governing. "Tis also re- 
ported that there were four provinces that had de- 
claved in his favour as soon as they heard of his land- 
ing; and another rumour is that he was assassinated 
on the fourth day after leaving the coast. The latter 
is not believed, and it is expected that the first mea- 
sure of lturbide’s restoration will be the annulling the 
non-intercourse jaw, which prohibits all teade be- 
tween that country, and Spain and her possessions, 


be 





. 2 .* ORDINATIONS. 
At Newburyport, Ms. Aug. lly the Rev. Wijliam 
Ford was ordained as a Colleague with the Rev. John 
Giles, pastor of the second Presbyterian Church in 


| thattown. Sermon by theRey. Mr. Jenkg, of Bos- 


ton. 

At a meeting of the Association of the Western 
District of the County of New-Haven, in that city, 
Aug 17th and 18th, Mr, Benjamin Chase received 
ordination as an Evangelist. 

The sermon was preached by the Rev. Dr. Spring, 
ofthis city, on the divine institution of the Christian 
Ministry, from Acts xxvi, 16, 17, 18. 

At the same session of the Association, Messrs. 
Francis H, Case, 5. Lyman Pomeroy, Seth Bliss, 
Charles Nic 
ed, and received license to preach the gospel. 

At. St Michael’s Charch, Bristol, R. J. on Sunday 
the 15th inst. the Rt. Rev. Bishop Griswold admitted 
Henry W. Ducachet, M. D of this city, to the holy 
order of Deacons. Sermon by the Rt. Rev. Bishop. 

At Trinity Church, Providence, Bishop Griswoid 
also admitted Joseph H. Covell to the order of Dea- 
cons, and administered the rite of 
twenty-four persons. 


ho! 


bak 


s, and Joshua Leavitt, were eXamin- 


confirmation to 


Deaths in this city last week 113. By Small Pox 


1. Consumption 18. Dysentery 15. 


”» 


In PRitadelphia 83. Small Pox 2, 
tion 8 Cholera Morbus 14. 


LE 


M \RRIAGES. 

In this city—Mr. John C. De Valesurt to Miss 
Eleanor Sch-nck ; Mr. James Buckmaster to Miss 
Mary Ann Valentine; Mr. Henry Topping to Miss 
Ann Elizabeth Dankley ; Mr. Samuel Harris to Miss 
Elizabet» Casiler; Mr, Joho B. Dodd to Miss Ann 
Kliza Bartine; Mr. Joseph Barrell to Miss Mary 
Agusta Taylor ; Mr. Jonathan Davies to Miss Sophia 
F Clay. 

At ot. George, Me. Mr, Otis Crocker to Miss Sa- 
rah O'Brien At Portsmouth, N. H. Mr. Oliver H. 


Consump- 











—— | 





Penhallow to Miss Margareta E. Scott. At Boston, 
Mr Henry Smith to Mics Sarah Maynard. At Taun- 
ton, Mr, Joseph A. Halli to Miss Sarah White. At 
New Haven, Ct. Mr. Mason A. Durand to Miss 
Charlotte E Bradley At Wallingford, Mr.jElam Pot- 
ter to Miss Amelia lves At Bushwick, L. 1. Mr. 
John T. Gantz to Mise Eliza Aon Froutman, At 
Fishkill, Mr. Edward Pothier to Miss Susan Bailey. 
At Middleburg, N. Y. Dr. James Van Gosbeck to 
Mis At Carlisle, Pa. Rev. 3. E. V. 
Thorn to Miss Susan Hamilton. At Norfoik, Va. Mr. 
Jolin P. Tuttle to Miss Margagetta Barron. 
LATHS. 

Io the city—Mr. Milton W. Rouse, 24. 
tus Bragiley » Mr. Christopher Baehr. 
Aon Frazer, 23. Mr. Ohristian Bache. 
| mas o@gkinson, 50 Mrs. Sarah McLean, 70. 

Ambhony Servant, 15. Capt. Fgancis Mallaby, 6}. 
Rev. Samuel Bushoeli, of the Mathodiet Church, 44. 

At Portand, Me. Mr. Caleb Bartlett,22. At Ma- 
chias M:. Benjamin Berry. 60. At Manchester Ve. 
Mrs. Mary Chamberlain, 62. At Salem, Ms Mr. Jo- 
sey h \adrews, 52. At Buston, Mra. Elizabeth New- 
comb, 60. Mr. Ebenezer Moulton, 66. © At Ashby, 
Rev. Cornelius Waters 76. At Northampton, Miss 
Cornelia M. Snow, 25; Mr. Enoch Phelps, 70. At 
Middletown, Ct. Mr. John Cone, 90, At Providence 
R. 1. Mr Daniel Anthooy 85. Ag Brooklya, L tL 
Mr. C Tredwell, 22. At Albany, Mr. William Merri. 
field, 68. At Hudson, Dr. Nathaniel House, 8]. At 
Herkimer, Henry S. Whiting, Esq 39. At Clinton 
Mr Philip Taylor, 55." At New Brunswick, N. J. 
Joho Dens, Esq 63 At Philadelphia, Rev. Jose 
Shaw, LL.D. Ae Northumberland, Pa Gen, John 
Bull, 94. In Caroline couuty, Va. Hon. Johan Tay- 
or.U.> Senator At Harper's Ferry, Dr. Charles 
Brown, 57. At Cincinnati, O Robert C. Parker, 


kxq. At Charleston, S.C Henry W. 
At Point Coupee, La. ; ae 


Franklin, Mri, 


Susan Parsons 


Mr. Jus- 
Mrs. Julia 
Capt. Tho. 





Joseph Jones Monroe Jsq. 


Guaben Poydras, Ese. At 
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THE BUTTERFLY. 


Beautiful creature! I have been 
Moments uncounted watching thee, 
ow flitting round the foliage green 
Of yonder dark, embow'ting tree ; 
And now again, in frolic glee, 


Hov'ring around those opening flowers, 


Happy as nature's child should be, 
Born to enjoy her loveliest bowers. 


And Thave gazed upon thy flight 
Till feelings I can scarce define, 
Awaken'd by so fair a sight, 
With desultory thoughts combine 
Not to induce me to repine, 
Or envy thee thy happiness ; 
Put from a lot so bright as thine 
To borrow musings born to bless 


For unto him whose spirit reads 
Creation with a Christian's eye, 
Each happy living creature pleads 


The cause of Him who reigns on high ; 
Who spann’d the earth and arch’d the sky, 


Gave Jife to every thing that lives, 
And still delighteth to supply 
With happiness the life he gives. 


Thus Truth may boast but little worth, 


Enforced by rhetoric’s frigid powers :— 


But when it has its quiet birth 
In contemplation’s silent hours : 


When summer’s brightly peopled bowers 
Bring home its teachings to the heart, 
Shen birds and insects, shrubs and flowers, 


Its touching eloquence impart. 


‘Shen thou, delightful creature, who 
Wert yesterday a sightless worm, 
Becom’st a symbol fair and true 
Of hopes that own no mortai term ; 
In thy proud change we see the germe 
Of man’s sublimer destiny, 
While holiest oracles confirm 
The type of immortality ! 


A ehange more glorious far than thine, 


Fen I thy fellow worm may know, 
When this exhausted frame of mine 

Down to its kindred dust shall go : 
When the anxiety and wo 

Of being’s embryo state shall seem 
Like phantoms flitting to and fro 


In some confused and feverish dream. 


For thee, who flittest gayly now, — 
With all thy nature asks—supplied, 
A few short summer days, and thou 


No more amid these haunts shall glide, 


As hope’s fair herald,—in thy pride 
The sylph-like genius of the scene, 

But sunk in dark oblivion’s tide, 
Shalt, be-——as thou hadst never been ! 


While man’s immortal part, when time 
Shall set the chainless spirit free, 

May seek a brighter, happier clime 
‘Than fancy e’er could feign for thee : 


- Though bright her fairy bowers may be, 
Yet brief as bright their beauties fade, 


And sad experience mourn to see 
Fach gourd-hope trusted in decay7d. 


But in those regions, calm and pure, 
To which our holies wishege ing, © 

Joys that eternally endtre, ~~ ae 
Shall Lloom in everlasting spring ; 

‘There Seraph harps, of golden string, 
Are vocal to the great 1 AM, 

And souls redeem'd their anthems sing 
Of grateful praisesto THE LAMB! 


Shall they who here anticipate, 


Through Faith’s strong vision, eagle-eyed, 


Those joys immortal that await 
Angelic spirits purified ; 

Shall such, however deeply tried, 
F’er cast their glorious hopes away ? 


Oh! be those hopes their heavenward guide, 
Their steadfast anchor, and their stay. 


Though many a flower that sweetly deck’d 
Life’s early path, but bloom’d to fade : 


Though sorrow, poverty, neglect, 


Now seem to wrap their souls in shade ; 


Let these look upward, undismay’d, 
From thorny paths, in anguish trod, 
To regions where in light array’d, 


Still dwells their Saviour and their God. 


Sport on then, lovely summer fly, 
With'whom began my native strain ; 
Yet purer joys their hopes supply, 
Who, by Faith’s alchymy, obtain 
Comfort in sorrow, bliss in pain, 
Freedom in bondage, light in gloom, 
Through earthly losses, heavenly gain, 
And. LIFE 
TOMB. 





My HOME. 
By Bernard Barton. 


Where burns the lov’d hearth brightest, 
Cheering the social breast? 
Where beats the fond heart lightest, 
Its humbler hopes possess'd? 
‘Where is the smile of sadness, 
Of meek-ey’d Patience born, 
Worth more than those of gladness, _ 
Which Mirth’s bright cheeks ador® * 
Pleasure is mark’d by fleetness, 
To those whoever roam: 
While grief itself has sweetness 
At Home! dear Home! 


There blend the ties that strengthen 
Our hearts in hours of grief, 

The silver links that lengthen 
Joy's visits when most brief: 

There eyes in all their splendour, 
Are vocal to the keart, 

And glances gay or tender, 
Fresh eloquence impart : 

Then, dost thou sigh for pleasure ? 
O! do not widely’roam ; 

But seek that hidden treasure 
At Home! dear Home! 


Does pure religion charm thee 
Far more than aught below ? 
Wouldst thou that she should arm thee 
inst the hour of wo? 


Against 
Think not she dwelleth only . 


In temples built for prayer ; 
For Home itself is lonely 

Unless her smiles be there 
‘The devotee may falter, 


if her altar " 
At Home! dear Home ' 


IMMORTAL through THE 








of the London Sunday School Union. 


Josern Burrerwortn, Esq. M. P. in the 
Chair. 

The Chairman said that it afforded him 
sincere pleasure to meet the present as- 
sembly on this interesting occasion. He 
considered the teachers now present as the 
representatives of the parents of the poor 
throughout the metropolis and various 
parts of the country, called together to 
pledge themselves to bring up their chil- 
dren in the nurture aod admonition of the 
Lord. Each individual might be consider- 
ed as‘responsible for ten or fifteen children, 
aud their friend Lloyd as the Patriarch of 
the family of 800,000. ‘This was a noble 
army to bring forward against the host of 
infidelity and sin. We might thank God 
that such a host was called forth. He 
thought, trom a general correspondence 
with various parts of the world, that the 
cause was advancing. In visiting Ireland, 
last year, he had been rejoicing to perceive 
the great increase of Sunday and other 
Schools, they would prove the dawn ofa 
brighter day than had yet arisen on that 
kingdom. He had recently received a let- 
ter from Calcutta which stated that there 
had just been an examination of the Hindoo 
female scholars, the first that had been held 
in India, where females were exceedingly 
degraded, these girls had been catechised 
fromthe Pestament and from Doctor Watt's 
catechisms. In Ceylon, the schools pros- 
pered in a surprising manner. He had 
recently an opportunity of conversing with 
the late Governor of New South Wales, and 
was glad to hear that the Schools were 
spreading there. He rejoiced that the 
Schools were proceeding favourably in the 
West Indies. The advances of education 
in the world now are fulfilling that prophe- 
cy, ‘*The knowledge of the Lord shail 
cover the earth, as the waters cover the 
sea.” 

The Rev. Jacob Stanley had witnessed 
many important results from Sunday School 
Institutions : he had the honour in 1788 to 
become a teacher in one of the first Sunday 
schools established in theNorth of England. 
Various ministers had received their first 
religious impressions in Sunday Schools. 
He would relate a fact respecting a Sunday 
Scholar. Some years ago there was a 
widow in Staffordshire, whose son attended 
the Sunday School, but he did not at first 
regard the religious instructions he had re- 
ceived. He became wild and profligate ; 
he enlisted as a soldier, and was several 
years on the Continent. Another young 
man from the same tow was proceeding to 
join his regiment and called on the poor 
widow to ask her if she had any thing to 
send to her son. She said she was very 
poor, she had no money to send, and if she 
had it might do him no good, but that she 
could send him a Bible, and she added— 
** Give my®love to him, and tell him, that it 
is my earnést wish that he may read this 
book, and beginning at Matthew, that he 
should read one chapter every day.”” ‘he 
young man took the Bible, and when' he 
joined the regiment, he found out bis 
townsman, who asked him,‘Well, have you 
seen the old woman, and how is she?” 
‘* She is well, and has sent you this present, 
a Bible, and she desired me to say that it is 
her request, and perhaps her last request, 
that you would read a chapter in it every 
day.” ° “ Well,” replied he, * I will com- 
ply with the request on condition that you 
will join with me in reading this chapter.”’ 
The engagement was made, and they read 
to the 3d chapter of John, with which they 
were much struck ; they requested and ob- 
tained an explanation of it from a_ pious 
sergeant ; the Holy Spirit applied the sub- 
jects of godly sorrow, and they attained that 
peace which passeth all understanding. 
Soon after they were called into an engage- 
ment, the.son of the widow was wounded 
and carried into the rear by his comrade. 
When the battle was over he went to look 
for his wounded comrade, he found him 
with that Bible open which had been the 
means of his conversion ; it was covered 
with his blood, his spirit had fled. The 
comrade took up the Bible, and on his re- 
turn waited on the widowed mother and 
presented her with it. Now of what use 
would the Bible have been to this young 
man had he not been taught by the means 
of the Sunday Sthool to read? “Voltaire 
boasted that though twee men propagated 
the gospel, yet one would extirpate it, but 
how had his prophecy b ed ? Soon 
after Dr. Coke went to 
spread the gospel, then 
sionaries, and then others follo 
Schools‘arose, and the Bible 
was th ilment of thistfifidel’s hécy, 
and he tfiisted that the case wou i go 
on fill our Chinesé brethren,weré, evange- 
lized. on. aes 
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BATH SCHOOL ANECDOTE. * 

The prejudices which many have against 
the benevolent operations of the present 
dayftsually arise from ignorance of their 
effects. Ihave seldom known a candid 
man to dislike them after seeing their ten- 
dency. A few years since, I knew a man 
strongly prejudiced against most of our be- 
nevolent Societies. He was respected, and 
was usually agreeable and polite. But 
when an Education Society, or a Sabbath 
School was mentioned, he fnade no scru- 
ples in* manifesting his antipathy. It so 
happened, that one summer a student from 
College, a charity scholar, established a 
Sabbath School in the neighbourhood of 
this gentleman. As he was winning in his 
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manners, he soon collected all the children 
in the vicinity, except the only child of this 
man, who, fur some weeks refused to per- 
mit his little daughter, a lovely little child 
of eight years old, to attend the school. 
But as all her playmates attended, und 
were delighted with the privilege, and as 
no bad consequences were seen to result 
from their instructions, what by entreaties, 
and what bya kind request from her mother, 
it so happened, that on the fifth Sabbath after 
the school was opened, little Clarissa — 
was at School, with her blithe rosy counte- 
nance, happy among her companions.— 
She continued to attend regularly through the 
summer, and to improve very rapidly. The 
teacher of the School encouraged his little pu- 
pils to make any inquiries about the texts of 
scripture which they could not understand. 
It was at the close of a pleasant Sabbath in 
August, when the father called the child to 
him, and addressed her very mildly, “ Claris- 
sa, niy love, are you not tired of going to that 
Sunday School? I don’t think you learn any 
thing—I mean, nothing that you understand.”’ 
“QO yes, father, 1] do, a great many things! 
for to-day I asked my teacher about that 
beautiful text, ‘ Cast thy bread upon the wa- 
ters, and thou shalt find it after many days ;’ 
and what, father, do you think it means?” 
* Why child, it must mean that we ought to 
be charitable to the poor.” ‘“ Yes, father, 
but do you know why it is like. casting bread 
upon the waters?” “No, my love.” ‘ Well, 
my teacher explained it to me. He said, that 
in the eastern country, rice and all kinds of 
grain are called bread, even before they are 
cooked. He said that every year the river 
Nile, and so of some other Eastern rivers, 
rose up high, and had its waters overflow its 
banks, and all the countryround. While the 
waters were thus covering the country, the 
people went out into their little boats, and 
scattered their rice (or bread) on the waters : 
this was sowing it. It sunk down into the 
mud ; the waters covered it; yet the people 
knew that it was not lost; for in due time 
the waters went off and then the rice sprung 
up and they usually had great crops. ‘This is 
casting bread on the waters; and true charity 
is just like it. Isn’tit a beautiful verse father ?” 
* Yes.” “ And don’t I learn and understand 
what my teacher tells me?” ‘ You may go 
and tell it to your mother, my dear.” 

Towards the close of the summer, the teach- 
er was taken sick, and was obliged to leave 
his Sabbath School afd College. As he was 
indigent, the ladies of the neighbourhvod kind- 
ly made him up a small purse, to bear his ex- 
penses. One evening little Clarissa came to 
her father with a very earnest look, and says, 
“ Father, will you please to give me a nine- 
pence?” ‘* What will you do with it, my 
dear >” “@O, 1 want+it very much, and will 
not waste it, father.” ‘But what do you 
want it for?” ‘IT wish, father, you would 
please to give it to me without asking—I do 
want it very much.” “JI can’t give my 
daughter money, unless she tells me to what 
use she is to apply it ?” “ Well, father, I fear 
you will not give it to me, but I will tell you. 
You know that Mr. , my school teacher, 
is sick, and must go away. OQ, he has been 
so kind tome. He is going away, and | am 
afraid I shall never see him again—I wanted 
to give him the nine-pence! you remember 
how he explained to me that beautiful text, 
‘Cast thy bread upon the waters.’” The 
little gir! sobbed, and a tear stood in the eye 
of the father. He put a bank note into the 
hand of his child for her sick teacher, aud 
turned aside and wept. He thought how he 
had been taught a lesson of charity by his 
little child; how he had opposed the very 
school where she had been thus instructed ; 
and how he had ever been supremely selfisi:, 
and sinful. From that hour he became 
awakened, and was in great anxiety of mind 
for some time. He then found peace in be- 
lieving. He is now a firm friend to Educa- 
tion Societies and Sabbath Schools; and ne- 
ver thinks of either without thinking of the 
teacher whom he opposed—of his daughter’s 
improvement—and of his own hopes of im- 
mortality. 











Baron Humboldt’s “ Travels in the Equi- 
noctial Regions of the New Continent,” have 
never been published in this country, priuci 
pally, we presume, on account of the size of 
the work. Eight volumes have appeared in 
Paris, and the whole number intended is still 
unknown. The travels were performed be- 
tween the years 1799 and 1804; but as the 
author devoted his attention principally to the 
natural history of the country, the facts re- 
corded and the scientific remarks often found- 
ed upon them, lose little or nothing by the poli- 
tical changes which have since taken place. 
We have been tempted by the scarcity of the 

«book on this side of the Atlantic, to draw up 
the'following condensed account of a large and 
eurious cavern visited by our author a short 
time.after his arrival in South America. It 

b explored before, and to a greater 


had 
fexten, by two Spaniards, but it was entirely 


unknown in Europe, even by name.—D. Adv. 
THE CAVE OF GUACHARO. . 

» At the distance of a few leagues from the 
city of Cumana, and ina valley remarkable 
for its secluded situation, the fertility of its 
sgil, and the striking features of the surround- 
ing mountains, is the Spanish Convent of Ca- 
ripe.” This institution was formed for civiliz- 
ing, of perhaps more properly for control- 
ling the Indians who inhabit the neighbouring 
country; and, like numerous other monaste- 
ries in different parts of Spanish America, has 
collected about it a village of the “Wborigines, 
who are governed by the brethren of the con- 
vent, although their inferior officers are cho- 
sen from among themselves. The Spanish 
and Portuguese missions in South America 





have brought to light much important infor- 
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mation concerning the habits and languages of 


the Indians, and have promoted their civili- 
zation to a certain degree; but beyond this 
degree they have not allowed them to pro- 
ceed. 

Humboldt speaks of the Convent of Caripe 
as most delightfully situated. It is built on 
the margin of the valley and just at the foot 
of an enormous precipice, whose cliffs are so 
deeply coated with verdure as to show. but in 
a few places the white rocks of which it is 
composed. The valley is shut in on every 
side by high mountains, some of which pre- 
sent towards the south an abrupt descent of 
about a thousand feet. Innumerable springs 
pour down from all sides watering little patch- 
es of cultivated ground and uniting with larger 
streams in the bed of the valley, their courses 
being every where betrayed by the superior 
size and verdure of the trees which grow 
along the banks. 


The cave of Guacharo is about three leagues 
and a half from the Convent; and to arrive 
at it the traveller had to go down the valley, 
and then follow up the course of a stream 
which traversed a narrow lateral valley on the 
west. This was the source of the river Cari- 
pe; and for four hundred paces the path ac- 
companied the course of the channel in one 
place through a deep cut in the rocks, where 
a cornice projected se far over head as to ex- 
clude the view of every thing above ground. 
At the end of this covered way, the entrance 
of the cavern suddenly appeared in sight, 
with the sides and roof shaded by the deep 
verdure which overspread the mountain above, 
while the stream of water made its first ap- 
pearance, flowing out from the dark interior. 
The author seems to have been peculiarly 
struck with the vigour and luxuriance of the 
vegetation in the equinectial regions of Ameri- 
ca; for though a botagist by taste and educa- 
tion, as well as familiar with all the other 
branches of natural’ history, he appears to 
have previously entertained no adequate ideas 
of the richness of the soil and the power of 
the climate in those countries. He remarks 
that the luxuriant vegetation which abounds 
at the entrance and in the interior of this ca- 
vern, stamps it with a peculiar character, as 
remarkable and as characteristic as that which 
Curopean caverns derive from beds of ancient 
bones and teeth, or a fine display of stalacti- 
tes. The entrance is high and wide, and 
nearly equals in dimensions the colonnade of 
the Louvre at Paris. As the passage conti- 
nues straight for a considerable distance, the 
travellers were able to proceed about four 
hundred feet, before it was necessary to 
light their torches; and then they heard 
sounds from the interior, which were the 
hoarse voices of ianumerable night-birds that 
build their nests against the walls and roof. 


These bifds are of a bluish gray colour 
with white spots; they are as large as com- 
mon fowls and have hooked beaks like the 
vulture. Their eyes are so formed that they 
cannot endure the light ; and they are found 
only in this and the neighbouring caverns, 
which are therefore regarded by the Indians 
with a superstitious reverence. They leave 
their dark retreat only at night, and usually 
prefer to fly only by moonlight. They are con- 
sidered a curiosity in natural history, because 
there is scarcely another night-bird known 
which subsists entirely on fruit. The noise 
they made grew louder and louder as the tra- 
vellers proceeded until it became almost ter- 
rific: for every sound was repeated by the 
high roof and the distant recesses of the ca- 
vern, ‘The Indian guides having fixed their 
torches to long poles, raised them up to show 
the nests which were formed among the crag- 
gy rocks above; and this incréased the terror 
of the birds: they redoubled their cries, mak- 
ing only an eccasional pause, as if to hear re- 
sponses ef hundreds and thousands of their 
species which inhabited the other parts of the 
cavern, and were little less frighted than them- 
selves. 


The Indians assemble once a year at the 
Cave of Guacharo,tokill the young birds, which 
grow so fat in their dark abode on the abun- 
dance of fruit they obtain, that each of them 
yields a considerable quantity of beautiful 
pure oil, much esteemed for its richness, and 
used in great quantities as an article of food. 
After having been exposed to heat in earthen 
jars, placed at the mouth of the cave, which 
makes it clear, inodorous and colourless, it is 
put into a kind of basket made of palm-leaves, 
and may be kept more than a year without 
sufffring any change. It is known by the 
name of Guacharo butter—and is considered 
a very valuable substitute for that made from 
milk. It was ased by the Indians long be- 
fore the arriva! of Europeans, and one of their 
ancient families lays claim to the exclusive 
privilege of killing birds in the cavern; but 
the whole gar is now under the direction 
of the monks, who profess to pay for all the 
oil they receive except what is necessary for 
the church lamp. The birds would probably 
have been destroyed long ago, but for the su- 
perstitious fear of the Indians, which prevents 
them from penetrating far into the cavern, 
where vast numbers of nests are permitted to 
remain undisturbed from year to year. ° 

The Indians never pass the spot where the 
light of day entirely fails them, for they say 
man should never be found in places visited 
neither by the sun nor the moon ; and besides, 
they believe that the souls of the departed 
inhabit the interior of the cavern, and that 
whoever goes far in will never return. Al 
the authority of the monks was barely suffi- 
cient to urge them beyond a little cataract 
formed by the stream, where the floor rises 
with a steep angle ; and when they had reach- 
ed a place overgrown with shrubs and trees, 
that had sprung from the seeds of fruit brought 
in by the birds, they were so struck with 
their pale and melancholy aspect, that they 
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DEAN BERKiDy 

In 1721, the celebrated Nao | 
terwards Bishop of Cloyne In 
port (R. 1.) with four of rs Mt 
terary Companions, one of at 
ronet. 


They crossed the Ate. 
purpose of erecting a Calege 
chiefly for the conversion 4 


the Indians, They e; 
island or else they Posi ai 
cinity of Rhode-Island. " 
in the southeast part of the isla f 
all armed, in expectation of ‘ 
—and when they came round ha 
, harbour, they found a gnari ve 
as Salem then was, with 
worship, and among them a hang! 
and a large congregation of Pa. 
Having found their mj Ma, 
to remain where they were, i 
celebrated Dignitary of the Bont 
is said to have written his imme. 
' 
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** The Minute Philosopher ” 
hall; and when he had f ' 
he gave that structure, with the fea. 
io it, together with his Library, tf 
lege. He gave a eine organ | 
Church, at Newport, end left menay 
friendship to some congenial souk, 
and, It is not more than 36 
very aged gentleman of Boston 
Hutchinson, Esq.) told the wins 
membered hearing the learned hy) 
at Newport.—Med. Int. ae 
Se my 
PICTURE uF A TOR 
By an English Travel 
** Rustan Aga was a fine-lookin 
ty, martial man, with mustachis 
beard ; he wore a robe of scarlet 
Hussein Aga, who sat omhis left, fy 
profile, along grizzled beard, wi 
ribbon bound over one eye to « 
loss. He wore a robe of pale bia 
other person, Araby Jellauny, wa 
and a very plain man. Thea 
the most part wore large, dark- 
es, fashioned into the short Turkishy 
jacket, and the large, full, Turkish’ 
sers ; their sashes were cri d 
heavy ornamented buts of their pistol 
truded from them ; their crooked sci 
hung in silken cords before them ; the 
white turbans, large mustachios, by 
cheek and chin cleanly shaven. | 
complexions were, in general, very] 
of men who pass their lives in 
They stood with their arms folde 
eyes fixed onus. I shall never 
there were a dozen or more, | ta 
thing like this after, not evenin Egy 
Djidda is an excellent governmen, wh 
account of its port and its vicinity iM 
and Rustan Aga had a large 
and was something of a magnifich 
the power of life and death. A word 
from him, andthese men who star 
you inattitude so respectful, witha 
so calm, so pale, would smile ands 
We know that the name of Enghstm 
tower of strength—that he may sit 
these despotic lords, fearless, prot) 
cheerful. So, indeed, may all Bim 
whose countries are strong enough 
tect their subjects. But we havetoa 
the manners of these people ; and: 
that not fourteen years have passe 
Ali Pasha, whom I have heard laugh, 
assembled Beys of the Mamelukes § 
from the hall of audience, whither 
invited them, gave the signal fora 
massacre of them and their brave 
Such is the Turk. Y 
A ship was lost at séa, and someoftl 
and passengers were saved iff a boah 
small stock of provisions was soon ge 
one of them said to another, “ 1 i 
thousand crowns owing to me i F® 
would now gladly give them all for 
bread.” ; 7 
If a loaf of bread is so precious 
man, how much more precious #% 
word of God (the Bible) be to our som 
loaf of bread had been given to this 
would not have put it by in @ Comm 
how many there are who let theit ? 
on the shelf unopened.—Lond. Ti 
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JUST PUBLISHED, 
By George C. Morgan, 353 P 


Franklin-Square, 
THE FIRST, on MOTHER'S CATE 
Containing common things, necessary @% 
by childreo at an early age. To white 
a chapter on Accidents, e:nbellished 
tended as a First Book for primary OOO 
United States. By the Rev. David 
edition—carefullly revised, impro 
ed. Price 12 1-2 cents. ee 
In preparting the x. excclient fuse 
an American School Book, great 
taken to adapt it to the capacities of y 
instruction it is intended—* childrea ae 
age.” A considerable portion of the 
allotted to questions upon our owe © 
chronology, coins, produce, &. ke 
brief sketches of the history of AmeOn™ | 
United States. All questions ia pi 
reign countries, deemed of an 
bave been carefully expunged. 
Although, ia the New-York 
will not be favoured with prolit #%" > 
« rank and file,” “killed and wounded © 
ies, the publisher trusts there will be © 
many questions equally instructive . 
important. , a 
t is recommended to parents aod | 
worthy of their particular atteotior. 


T. BUSSING, of 
POCKET BOOK and LADIES a 
sMannier uret, 
o. 76 Wilkam St. 
NEW-YORK. 
INFORMS his friends and the publliés ™ 
on band, and continues to manufacture eS 
sortment of POCKET BOOKS, b’0e 
CULES, CARD CASES, &e. all of tn one 
factured of best ma’ ri 
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absolutely refused to proceed any farther. 
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